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LIFE  INSURANCE 

Is  It  Easy  to  Save  Money? 


It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  save  money.  Much  of  the 
time  you  believe  that  you  need  all  the  money  that  comes 
to  you,  and  that  you  cannot  save  at  all. 

Sometimes,  even  when  you  do  save  money,  sudden 
necessities  force  you  to  spend  what  you  saved. 

What  if  there  were  a  way  of  saving  money  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  saving  it?  That  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleasant. 

You  Gan  Save  Money  Without  Saving  It 

Life  insurance  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  save 
money  without  actually  saving.  In  life  insurance  you 
buy  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  for  which  you 
pay  a  comparatively  small  price,  called  a  premium. 

Upon  some  stipulated  time,  or  upon  your  death,  the 
amount  of  money  named  in  the  face  of  your  policy 
will  be  paid  to  you  or  your  estate,  this  amount  always 
being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  you  paid  in. 

You  Owe  Protection  to  Your  Family  and 


Yourself 


If  you  have  people  dependent  upon  you  for  support, 
you  owe  them  a  solemn  duty  to  protect  them  as  far  as 
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possible  against  the  financial  loss  that  would  be  caused 
by  your  old  age  or  your  death. 

Many  a  family  has  been  plunged  into  poverty  and 
want  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  money-earning  head 
of  the  family. 

Possibly  you  are  not  able  to  save  up  money  enough 
to  protect  your  family  in  the  event  of  your  death. 

You  can,  at  least  buy  insurance.  It  is  your  solemn 
duty  to  carry  as  much  insurance  as  you  can. 

Insure  Against  Old  Age 

Certain  forms  of  insurance  will  pay  you  money 
when  you  arrive  at  a  certain  age.  Such  a  form  of  in¬ 
surance  protects  you  and  your  family  from  the  fear 
of  age  and  decreased  earning  power. 

Almost  any  form  of  life  insurance  policy  has  a  cash 
value,  or  a  borrowing  value,  on  which  you  can  rely 
in  moments  of  need. 

You  owe  it,  not  only  to  your  family,  but  also  to 
yourself, — to  your  own  selfish  interests, — to  be  insured. 

Take  Out  Insurance  as  Early  as  Possible 

Since  you  can  obtain  insurance  more  cheaply  when 
you  are  young,  take  out  insurance  as  early  in  life  as 
possible, — just  as  soon  as  your  earning  power  will 
permit  you  to  pay  anything  for  insurance. 

Every  year  that  you  live  decreases  your  “expecta¬ 
tion  of  life.”  Every  year  that  you  live  is  likely  to 
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bring  you  so  much  nearer  to  an  impaired  condition 
of  health, — to  a  time  when  insurance  companies  will 
not  wish  to  accept  you  as  a  risk. 

If  you  plan  to  take  out  insurance  when  you  are 
“a  little  older,”  the  insurance  at  that  later  time  will 
certainly  cost  you  more. 

Perhaps  your  health  condition,  at  a  later  time,  will 
not  permit  you  to  take  out  the  kind  of  insurance  that 
you  wish,  or  even  any  kind  of  insurance. 

Take  out  insurance  as  early  as  possible,  for  these 
reasons : 

1.  In  order  to  save  money; 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  cheap  insurance; 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  immediate  protection; 

4.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  assuming 
responsibility  for  your  own  future. 

This  last  year  a  mail  who  had  begun  in  his  twenties 
to  pay  on  endowment  insurance,  took  out  $10,000  in 
cash.  As  he  said,  “It  was  like  picking  money  out  of 
the  air.”  He  found  himself  the  possessor  of  a  check 
for  $10,000,  and  he  had  plenty  of  uses  for  the  money. 
He  blessed  the  day  that  had  prompted  him  to  take 
out  the  insurance. 

What  Is  Your  Expectation  of  Life? 

Insurance  companies,  as  the  result  of  long  study 
of  many  statistics,  have  agreed  upon  a  table  showing 
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the  number  of  deaths  that  may  be  expected  at  various 
ages,  and  the  resulting  normal  “Expectation  of  life.” 
That  table  is  given  below.  Study  it  carefully,  with 
the  thought  of  your  own  insurance  in  mind. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY 


Age 

No. 

Living 

No. 

Dying 

Expecta¬ 
tion 
of  Life 

Age 

No. 

Living 

No. 

Dying 

Expecta¬ 
tion 
of  Life 

10 

100,000 

749 

48.72 

43 

75,782 

797 

26.00 

II 

99,251 

746 

48.08 

44 

74,985 

812 

25.27 

12 

98,505 

743 

47-45 

45 

74,173 

828 

24-54 

13 

97,762 

740 

46.80 

46 

73,345 

848 

23.81 

14 

97.022 

737 

46.16 

47 

*  72,497 

870 

23.08 

15 

96,285 

735 

45-50 

48 

71,627 

896 

22.36 

l6 

95-550 

732 

44-85 

49 

70,731 

927 

21.63 

1 7 

94,818 

729 

44.19 

50 

69,804 

962 

20.91 

18 

94,089 

727 

43-53 

5i 

68,842 

1,001 

20.20 

19 

93,362 

725 

42.87 

52 

67,841 

1,044 

1949 

20 

92,637 

723 

42.20 

53 

66,797 

1,091 

18,79 

21 

91,914 

722 

41-53 

54 

65,706 

M43 

18.09 

22 

91,192 

721 

40.85 

55 

64,563 

1,199 

1740 

23 

90,471 

720 

40.17 

56 

63,364 

1,200 

l6.72 

24 

89,751 

719 

39-49 

57 

62,104 

1,325 

16.05 

25 

89,032 

7i8 

38.81 

58 

60,779 

L394 

15-39 

26 

88,314 

718 

38.12 

59 

59,385 

1,468 

14-74 

27 

87,596 

7i8 

37-43 

60 

57,917 

1,546 

14.10 

28 

86,878 

718 

36.73 

61 

56,371 

1,628 

1347 

29 

86,160 

719 

36.03 

62 

54,743 

i,7i3 

12.86 

30 

85,441 

720 

35-33 

63 

53,030 

1,800 

12.26 

3i 

84,721 

721 

34-63 

64 

5L230 

1,889 

11.67 

32 

84,000 

723 

33-92 

65 

49,341 

1,980 

11. 10 

33 

83,277 

726 

33-21 

66 

47,36i 

2,070 

10.54 

34 

82,551 

729 

32.50 

67 

45,291 

2,158 

10.00 

35 

81,822 

732 

31.78 

68 

43,133 

2,243 

9-47 

36 

81,090 

737 

31-07 

69 

40,890 

2,321 

8.91 

37 

80,353 

742 

30.35 

7o 

38,569 

2,391 

8.48 

38 

79,6ii 

749 

29.62 

7i 

36,178 

2,448 

8.00 

39 

78,862 

756 

28.90 

72 

33,730 

2,487 

7.55 

40 

78,106 

765 

28.18 

73 

3L243 

2,505 

7.11 

41 

77,341 

774 

27-45 

74 

28,738 

2,501 

6.68 

42 

76,567 

785 

26.72 

75 

26,237 

2,476 

6.27 
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Age 

No. 

Living 

No. 

Dying 

Expecta¬ 
tion 
of  Life 

Age 

No. 

Living 

No. 

Dying 

Expecta¬ 
tion 
of  Life 

76 

23,761 

2,431 

5.88 

86 

4,193 

1,114 

2-47 

77 

21,330 

2,369 

5-49 

87 

3,079 

933 

2.l8 

78 

18,961 

2,291 

5-II 

88 

2,146 

744 

I.9I 

79 

16,670 

2,196 

4-74 

89 

1,402 

555 

1.66 

80 

14,474 

2,091 

4-39 

90 

847 

385 

1.42 

81 

12,383 

1,964 

I,8l6 

4-05 

9i 

462 

246 

1. 19 

82 

10,419 

3.71 

92 

216 

137 

.98 

83 

8,603 

1,648 

3-39 

93 

79 

58 

.80 

84 

6,955 

1,470 

3-o8 

94 

21 

18 

.64 

85 

5,485 

1,292 

2.77 

95 

3 

3 

•50 

How  Much  Should  You  Pay  for  Insurance 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  any  individual  should 
pay  for  insurance  for  the  answer  depends,  of  course, 
upon  his  expenses.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  that  a 
man  will  be  able  to  pay  for  very  little  insurance.  In 
others,  a  man  earning  a  similar  amount  of  money 
might  pay  a  great  deal  more. 

Pay  for  all  the  insurance  you  can. 

Insure  yourself  for  an  amount  that  will  place  your 
family  beyond  want,  or,  at  least  beyond  immediate 
want. 

Even  if  you  carry  no  more  than  one  thousand  or 
two  thousand  dollars  insurance,  that  sum  of  money 
would  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  your  family,  in 
the  event  of  your  death. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  spend  as  much  as  one- 
seventh  (1/7)  of  your  total  income  for  insurance. 

If  you  earn  $1,500.00  a  year,  you  may  be  able  to 
spend  at  least  $200.00  for  insurance. 
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If  you  earn  $2,000.00  a  year,  you  may  be  able  to 
spend  $300.00  for  insurance. 

If  you  earn  $3,000.00  a  year,  you  may  be  able  to 
spend  $400.00  for  insurance. 

If  you  earn  $5,000.00  a  year,  you  may  be  able  to 
spend  $700.00  for  insurance. 

Of  course,  circumstances  may  entirely  change  these 
figures,  but  even  the  large  amounts  indicated  for  in¬ 
surance  will  not  give  your  family  the  financial  pro¬ 
tection  that  you  now  afford  it  by  your  earning  power. 

About  twenty  years  ago  an  unmarried  man  just  out 
of  college,  took  out  a  life  insurance  policy  for  $10,000. 
Soon  after  he  had  taken  it  out  he  married.  He  and 
his  wife  found  it  hard  year  after  year  to  pay  the 
premiums,  but  they  paid  them.  From  time  to  time 
sudden  emergencies  came  upon  the  family,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  on  the  insurance  policy.  They 
always  repaid  the  money,  but  always  regarded  the 
policy  as  the  family  bulwark,  their  chief  protection. 
Then,  as  prosperity  increased,  the  man  took  out  an 
additional  policy  for  $15,000,  making  a  total  of  $25,000 
in  all.  They  continued  in  the  same  way,  regarding 
the  insurance  as  their  most  beneficial  investment,  an 
investment  on  which  they  could  realize  a  large  sum 
at  any  time  of  need,  and  an  investment  that  guaran¬ 
teed  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  support 
of  the  family  on  the  death  of  the  wage  earner. 
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Do  Not  Count  Money  Paid  for  Insurance  as  Lost 

Do  not  consider  that  you  spend  money  when  you 
invest  it  in  insurance.  You  deposit  it,  and  may,  if 
you  wish,  after  three  years  of  insurance,  borrow  a 
large  part  of  the  money. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  you  maintain  insurance, 
you  give  your  family  protection.  Upon  your  death 
your  family  gains  a  large  sum,  as  if  you  had  earned 
it,  and  given  it  to  the  family. 

Who  Should  Be  the  Beneficiary? 

The  beneficiary  is  the  person  who  will  benefit  by 
your  insurance  policy,  the  person  to  whom  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  will  pay  money. 

In  some  forms  of  insurance,  you  yourself  will  be 
the  beneficiary. 

In  other  forms,  you  will  name  a  member  of  your 
family  in  whose  interest  you  take  the  insurance.  Nat¬ 
urally,  that  person  should  be  the  person  who  is  most 
dependent  upon  you  for  support.  Indeed  the  law 
favors  a  beneficiary  who  is  legally  dependent  upon 
the  one  who  is  insured.  There  must  be  ‘'an  insurable 
interest.,, 

One  good  method  of  naming  a  beneficiary  is  to 
name  your  “Estate”  as  beneficiary.  Money  paid  to 
your  estate  will,  in  the  event  of  your  death,  be  divided 
according  to  law.  If  you  have  made  a  will,  as  you 
should  have  done,  it  will  be  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  will. 
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If,  in  your  application  for  insurance,  you  reserve 
the  privilege  of  changing  your  beneficiary,  you  can 
make  a  change  whenever  you  please. 

Protect  Yourself  Against  Borrowing  from  Your 
Insurance 

If,  after  you  have  named  a  beneficiary  at  the  time 
when  you  apply  for  a  policy  of  insurance,  you  wish 
to  protect  your  beneficiary,  see  that  the  policy  will 
be  so  written  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  borrow 
money  on  it,  or  to  make  any  change  in  the  policy, 
unless  the  one  whom  you  name  as  beneficiary  gives 
written  consent. 

Such  a  plan,  by  making  two  people  responsible  for 
any  borrowing,  or  for  any  change  in  an  insurance 
policy,  gives  an  additional  protection  against  loss. 

Avoid  Assessment  Insurance 

Assessment  insurance  is  a  form  of  insurance  paid 
by  assessment  upon  all  the  others  who  hold  policies 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  person  insured.  Thus 
an  increased  number  of  deaths  means  an  increased 
amount  of  cost  for  the  insurance  that  you  carry. 

If  10,000  people,  at  the  age  of  25,  took  out  assess¬ 
ment  insurance,  the  insurance,  at  first,  might  cost  little, 
for  there  would  be  few  deaths.  As  years  went  by, 
and  the  deaths  increased,  the  assessments  would  be 
more  and  more  heavy. 

In  the  past,  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  caused 
by  assessment  insurance  companies. 
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Avoid  insuring  in  any  such  companies.  The  expense 
is  uncertain,  the  amount  of  insurance  that  you  can 
take  is  usually  limited,  and  experience  with  such  com¬ 
panies  has  not  proved  satisfactory. 

With  What  Companies  Should  You  Insure? 

In  the  United  States  there  are  many  highly  reput¬ 
able,  thoroly  sound,  and  altogether  excellent  life  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Every  company  gives  certain 
peculiar  advantages  well  worth  consideration. 

When  you  are  about  to  take  out  an  insurance  policy, 
proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  a  dozen  of  the  leading  insurance 
companies. 

2.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  life 
insurance  companies,  go  to  your  bank  and  ask 
for  such  a  list. 

3.  Study  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  every 
company. 

4.  Consult  with  your  friends,  or  with  your  bank, 
concerning  the  advantages  offered. 

5.  Do  not  take  out  a  life  insurance  policy  with 
any  company  until  you  have  thoroly  examined 
the  entire  field 

What  Is  a  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company? 

A  mutual  life  insurance  company  is  a  company  that 
is  managed  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  its  policy-hold¬ 
ers,  and  not  at  all  for  the  interests  of  stock-holders. 
In  fact,  a  mutual  company  has  no  stock-holders. 
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The  persons  who  direct  the  business  interests  of  a 
mutual  company  are  elected  by  the  persons  who  are 
insured. 

A  mutual  company  is  like  a  great  fraternal  organ¬ 
ization,  and  elects  its  own  officers,  and  manages  its 
own  affairs. 

Every  person  who  is  insured  by  a  mutual  insurance 
company,  is  a  member  of  the  company,  and  is  entitled 
to  express  his  opinions.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a  proper 
share  of  any  surplus  that  may  come  into  existence. 

Naturally,  the  number  of  deaths  for  any  one  year 
can  be  estimated  only  approximately.  In  some  years 
there  may  be  a  large  surplus  that  may  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  policy-holders.  In  other  years  the 
surplus  may  be  smaller. 

There  is  practically  no  charge  for  mutual  insurance, 
other  than  that  made  necessary  by  the  actual  cost  to 
the  company. 

What  Is  a  Joint-Stock  Life  Insurance  Company? 

A  joint-stock  life  insurance  company  is  a  company 
having  a  certain  amount  of  capital  stock  held  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  stock -holders. 

Theoretically,  a  joint-stock  company  is  a  business 
company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  profit 
for  the  stock-holders.  The  stock-holders  appoint  the 
officers  of  the  company,  and  they  in  turn,  direct  its 
affairs.  The  stock-holders  receive  the  profits  of  the 
company. 
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Practically,  no  life  insurance  companies  are  man¬ 
aged  purely  for  personal  gain.  All  are  practically 
mutual. 

The  joint-stock  life  insurance  companies,  as  a  rule, 
have  very  small  capital  stocks,  on  which  they  pay  small 
annual  earnings.  Since  such  companies  have  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large  number  of  policy-holders,  the  amount 
of  expense  to  every  policy-holder,  caused  by  the  pay¬ 
ing  of  annual  earnings  to  the  stock-holders  of  the 
company,  is  exceedingly  slight,  so  slight,  in  fact,  that 
it  may  be  said  not  to  exist. 

The  joint-stock  companies  maintain  surpluses  vastly 
greater  than  the  amount  of  capital  stock.  Therefore, 
the  effect  of  joint-stock  companies  and  of  mutual 
companies  is  practically  the  same, — both  are  managed 
for  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders. 

What  Is  the  Gash  Value  of  an  Insurance  Policy? 

After  you  have  paid  three  annual  premiums,  your 
policy  has  what  is  known  as  a  cash  value,  for  which 
you  may  surrender  it.  If  you  are  35  years  of  age, 
and  have  an  ordinary  life  policy  for  the  amount  of 
$10,000,  on  which  you  pay  an  annual  premium  ol 
about  $270,  your  policy,  after  you  have  paid  the  third 
premium,  will  have  a  cash  value  of  nearly  $400. 

At  the  end  of  the  10th  year,  your  policy  will  have 
a  cash  value  of  nearly  $1,500.  At  the  end  of  the  20th 
year  it  will  have  a  cash  value  of  well  over  $3,000. 
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What  Is  Meant  by  Loan  Value? 

The  loan  value  of  an  insurance  policy  is  the  same 
as  its  cash  value. 

Any  time,  after  three  years,  on  the  policy  named 
above,  you  will  be  able  to  borrow  the  sums  given  as 
cash  values.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  year,  you 
can  borrow  nearly  $400.  At  the  end  of  the  10th  year, 
nearly  $1,500,  and  at  the  end  of  the  20th  year  you 
can  borrow  over  $3,000.  This  you  can  repay  with 
interest,  as  you  would  repay  any  loan. 

Anyone  who  has  borrowed  money  on  an  insurance 
policy  knows  with  how  little  embarrassment  the  money 
can  be  borrowed.  A  man  who  had  frequently  bor¬ 
rowed  on  his  insurance  policy,  and  who  had  paid  it 
back,  made  the  remark,  “That  policy  has  been  my 
good  old  rich  uncle.  Any  time  I  get  ‘stuck’  I  just  go 
to  Uncle  Policy,  and  he  never  says  a  word,  but  hands 
the  money  right  over;— and  then  when  I  pay  the 
money  back,  he  just  says,  All  right,  young  fellow, 
come  again.’  That’s  the  kind  of  uncle  for  me.  My 
policy  is  a  regular  ready  cash  uncle.” 

The  loan  value  of  an  insurance  policy,  increasing  as 
it  does  from  year  to  year,  gives  a  person  the  benefit 
of  being  able  to  borrow  money  quickly  and  privately, 
the  transaction  being  known  to  no  one  but  to  you  and 
the  company. 

An  insurance  policy  is  worth  while  for  its  loan 
value,  if  for  nothing  else. 
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Don’t  Borrow  for  the  Future 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  borrowing  on  your  life 
insurance  policy,  unless  you  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  be  able  to  repay  the  loan  within  a 
specified  time. 

If  you  fail  to  repay  the  loan,  the  amount  borrowed 
is  deducted  from  the  face  value  of  your  policy.  In 
the  event  of  your  death,  your  heirs  will  receive  that 
much  less. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  20th  year,  you  borrowed  over 
$3,000  on  a  $10,000  policy,  your  heirs  will  receive 
less  than  $7,000,  unless  you  repay  the  loan. 

It  is  difficult  to  repay  a  large  sum  of  money,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  one  to  whom  you  owe  the  money  in 
no  way  presses  you  for  it.  Don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  borrowing  on  your  life  insurance  policy  unless  you 
borrow  comparatively  small  sums,  or  unless  you  are 
quite  certain  that  you  can  repay  the  loan  easily. 

What  Is  Paid-Up  Value? 

After  you  have  paid  three  annual  premiums,  your 
policy  has  a  paid-up  value  that  increases  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  every  succeeding  premium. 

On  the  $10,000  policy  named  above,  the  paid-up 
value  at  the  end  of  three  years  would  be  $900.  That 
is,  if  for  some  reason  you  wish  to  pay  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  company,  but  do  not  wish  to  withdraw 
the  cash  value,  you  can  remain  insured  without  fur¬ 
ther  expense,  for  $900. 
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At  the  end  of  the  10th  year,  the  paid-up  value  on 
the  above  policy  would  amount  to  over  $4,000,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  year  to  over  $5,000. 

If  you  take  out  a  life  insurance  policy,  you  may 
be  quite  certain  of  gaining  value  for  your  money,  and 
of  being  able  to  withdraw  that  value,  either  in  actual 
cash,  or  in  the  form  of  paid-up  insurance. 

Extended  insurance  is  an  extension  of  your  insur¬ 
ance  policy  after  you  cease  to  pay  the  annual  premium 
that  you  contracted  to  pay. 

If,  on  the  policy  named  above,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  you  wish  to  pay  no  further  premiums, 
and  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  the  cash  value  of  the 
policy,  and  do  not  wish  to  accept  paid  up  insurance, 
you  can  allow  your  policy  for  the  amount  of  $10,000 
to  remain  in  force  for  four  years  and  183  days,  during 
which  time  you  will  be  fully  insured  for  $10,000. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  your  insurance  will  expire. 

What  Is  a  Participating  Policy? 

A  participating  policy  is  a  policy  that  entitles  you 
to  receive  a  share  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  those  earnings  are  apportioned. 

Beginning  with  the  end  of  a  certain  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  declare  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  surplus  it  has  earned.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  a  company  to  tell  in  advance  what  the 
amount  of  these  dividends  will  be,  or  even  to  guaran- 
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tee  that  there  will  be  dividends.  It  all  depends  on 
conditions. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  an  examinatioii  of  the 
past  records  of  a  company  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  make  some  estimate,  at  least,  of  the  future  divi¬ 
dends. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  accept  cash  in  payment  of 
dividends,  or  you  may  use  dividends  as  a  means  of 
paying  part  of  your  annual  premiums,  or  you  may 
use  the  dividends  as  a  means  of  buying  paid-up  addi¬ 
tions  to  your  insurance,  and  thus  increase  the  total 
value  of  your  policy.  You  may  allow  your  dividends 
to  remain  with  the  company  just  as  you  would  allow 
them  to  remain  in  a  savings  bank,  and  withdraw 
them,  with  interest,  at  any  time  when  you  please. 

What  Is  a  Non-Participating  Insurance  Policy? 

A  non-participating  insurance  policy,  as  its  name 
indicates,  does  not  entitle  you  to  any  share  of  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  company.  You  pay  a  definite 
premium  year  after  year,  without  gaining  the  benefits 
of  participation  in  earnings. 

Gan  Your  Creditors  Take  Your  Life  Insurance 
Policy  for  Debt? 

If  your  life  insurance  policy  is  payable  to  your 
wife,  or  to  your  children,  and  if  you  took  it  out 
before  you  became  insolvent,  in  most  States  your 
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creditors  cannot  take  your  insurance  in  payment  for 
debts. 

The  law,  however,  varies  in  different  States. 

What  Is  Term  Insurance? 

Term  insurance  is  insurance  that  holds  good  for 
limited  time  only. 

It  gives  you,  for  the  payment  of  a  small  premium, 
a  very  large  insurance.  Such  insurance  expires 
quickly,  and  lacks  the  advantages  of  cash  value,  loan 
value,  paid-up  insurance  and  extended  insurance, 
offered  by  other  types  of  insurance. 

Such  insurance  is  valuable  when  you  are  setting 
out  on  a  journey  or  when  you  wish  merely  temporary 
protection. 

What  Is  a  Joint  Life  Policy? 

A  joint  life  policy  offers  the  attractive  feature  of 
insuring  two  people  under  the  same  policy.  The 
amount  of  the  insurance  is  paid  to  the  survivor. 

Such  a  policy  is  most  attractive  to  a  husband  and 
wife,  to  business  partners,  or  to  others  who  have 
insurable  interests  in  common. 

Is  an  Accident  Insurance  Advisable? 

Accident  insurance  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  comparatively  large,  for  the  loss  of  life 
by  accident;  and  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
comparatively  large,  usually  $5,000,  for  certain  speci¬ 
fied  accidents,  such  as  the  following: 
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For  the  loss,  by  accident,  of  both  feet  or  of  both 
hands ;  or  of  one  foot  and  of  one  hand ;  or  of  both 
eyes,  $5,000 ;  for  the  loss  of  one  foot  or  of  one  hand, 
$2,500;  for  the  loss  of  one  eye,  $1,665;  for  the  loss 
of  time,  $25  a  week  up  to  200  consecutive  weeks. 

Everyone  is  likely  to  meet  with  an  accident,  how¬ 
ever  quietly  he  may  live. 

An  old  gentleman  who  led  the  most  quiet  of  lives, 
carried  an  accident  insurance  policy.  One  evening,  as 
he  knelt  down  to  lead  in  family  prayers,  he  knelt  on  a 
carpet  tack  that  pierced  his  knee  and  made  him  lame 
for  long  afterward.  The  accident  insurance  company 
paid  the  insurance  called  for  by  the  accident,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  in  the  entire  history  of  that  company,  no 
other  accident  had  happened  during  prayer. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  old  gentleman,  you  can  never 
be  sure  at  what  moment  an  accident  may  happen.  For 
that  reason,  an  accident  insurance  policy  is  a  wise  in¬ 
vestment. 


What  Is  a  Whole  Life  Policy? 

A  whole  life  policy  is  a  policy  on  which  you  pay  a 
premium  during  your  entire  life. 

It  might  seem,  at  first,  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  take  out  a  policy  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
The  advantage  of  a  whole  life  policy  is  that  you  are 
able  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  insurance  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  premium,  a  larger  amount  of  insur- 
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ance,  in  fact  than  you  can  obtain  for  the  same  price  by 
any  other  kind  of  policy. 

Such  policies,  after  three  years,  have  loan  values, 
cash  values  and  surrender  values,  and  when  any  sur¬ 
plus  is  divided  among  policy  holders,  provide  for 
participation  in  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  company. 

For  an  annual  premium  of  about  $100  a  man  of  35 
can  obtain  a  whole  life  policy  for  the  amount  of 
$5,000. 

For  an  annual  premium  of  about  $200  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  whole  life  policy  for  the  amount  of  $10,000. 

The  cheapness  of  the  insurance  makes  such  a  policy 
desirable. 

What  Is  a  Limited  Payment  Life  Policy? 

A  limited  payment  life  policy  is  a  policy  on  which 
you  make  a  certain  specified  number  of  payments,  at 
the  completion  of  which  you  pay  no  further  pre¬ 
miums,  but  remain  insured  for  the  full  amount  of 
your  policy,  as  long  as  you  live. 

Usually  a  limited  payment  policy  is  made  for  ten 
payments,  fifteen  payments,  or  twenty  payments. 

Naturally,  such  a  policy  demands  a  larger  annual 
premium  than  a  policy  on  which  you  are  to  pay  thru- 
out  your  life. 

For  ten  annual  payments  of  less  than  $300  each,  a 
man  of  35  can  obtain  a  policy  for  the  amount  of 
$5,000. 

For  ten  annual  payments  of  less  than  $600  each,  a 
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man  of  35  can  obtain  a  policy  for  the  amount  of 

$10,000. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  time  of  the  first 
payment,  after  having  paid  ten  annual  premiums,  the 
policy  holder  would  remain  insured  throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life,  without  further  cost. 

Naturally,  any  increase  in  the  number  of  payments 
to  be  made  results  in  a  decrease  of  the  amount  of  the 
annual  premium. 

Thus,  a  man  of  35  can  obtain  a  policy  for  the 
amount  of  $5,000  by  the  payment  of  fifteen  annual 
payments  of  a  little  over  $200. 

A  man  of  35,  by  the  payment  of  twenty  premiums 
of  about  $175  each,  can  obtain  a  policy  for  the  amount 
of  $5,000. 

A  limited  payment  policy  permits  the  policy  holder 
to  pay  premiums  during  the  time  when  he  is  most 
capable  of  earning  money.  It  frees  him  from  all 
expense  of  paying  premiums  at  a  time  of  life  when 
his  earning  powers  are  diminished,  or  when  his  family 
expenses  have  increased. 

If  the  person  who  is  insured  should  die  before  he 
makes  the  full  number  of  payments,  his  heirs  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  full  face  value  of  the  policy,  without  fur¬ 
ther  payments  of  premiums. 

Naturally,  such  a  policy  has  many  advantages.  It 
is  a  most  attractive  form  of  insurance. 

If  you  insure  at  an  early  age,  you  are  likely  to  find 
the  twenty-payment  policy  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 
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If  you  insure  at  a  later  age,  when  your  earnings 
are  greater,  and  when  advanced  age  is  nearer,  you 
will  find  the  fifteen-payment,  or  the  ten-payment,  pol¬ 
icy  preferable. 

Plan  to  pay  for  insurance  when  you  are  young,  at  a 
time  when  you  are  earning  money  easily,  and  have 
slight  expenses. 

Even  if  you  contract  to  pay  10,  15  or  20  annual  pre¬ 
miums,  and  then  find,  after  you  have  made  a  number 
of  payments,  that  you  are  unable  to  make  additional 
payments,  you  remain  insured  for  that  part  of  the 
amount  of  your  policy  for  which  you  have  already  paid. 

The  Pleasure  of  Insurance 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  put  aside  every 
year  a  definite  amount  of  money  as  premium  on  a 
limited  life  policy.  As  you  add  every  premium,  you 
come  nearer,  as  it  were,  to  saving  the  sum  of  money 
that  you  determined  upon. 

A  man  who  had  just  paid  the  last  premium  on  a 
policy  that  he  had  carried  for  twenty  years,  said: 
“You  don’t  know  what  fun  that  policy  has  been.  It’s 
been  the  finest  thing  I  ever  had.  I  really  believe  it 
made  me  more  steady  to  have  to  save  up  some  money. 
I  know  mighty  well,  I  never  in  all  the  world  should 
have  saved  up  anything  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  insurance.  I  say,  ‘Hurry  up,  boy;  go  and  get 
some  insurance.’  ” 

When  you  pay  the  last  premium,  and  are  free  from 
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further  payments  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  you  draw 
a  breath  of  satisfaction.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
you  actually  have  saved  the  $5,000  or  the  $10,000  or 
whatever  sum  is  named  as  the  amount  of  your  policy, 
as  a  protection  for  your  family. 

If,  when  you  pay  your  last  premium,  you  find  you 
have  no  one  to  whom  you  wish  to  leave  your  insur¬ 
ance  as  a  legacy,  you  may  withdraw  a  large  part  of 
the  insurance  at  its  cash  surrender  value,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  money  that  you  saved  from  year  to 
year. 

What  Is  Extended  Insurance? 

Extended  insurance  gives  you  a  most  valuable  form 
of  protection.  If  you  contracted  for  a  20-payment 
life  insurance  policy,  and  find,  for  some  reason,  such 
as  business  reverses,  or  unexpected  loss  of  health, 
that  you  are  utterly  unable  to  make  further  payments, 
you  may  take  the  amount  of  cash  named  as  the  cash 
surrender  value  for  the  number  of  payments  that  you 
have  made,  or  you  may  allow  your  policy  to  remain 
in  force,  as  extended  insurance,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years. 

If  you  are  35  years  old,  and  have  a  20-payment  life 
insurance  policy  for  the  amount  of  $10,000,  on  which 
you  pay  an  annual  premium  of  $367,  you  are  entitled, 
after  you  have  made  three  payments,  to  a  cash  value 
of  $682,  or  to  extended  insurance  for  seven  years, 
and  334  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  your  policy 
will  expire. 
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You  may  also,  in  place  of  accepting  cash  or  ex¬ 
tended  insurance,  accept  full  paid-up  insurance,  the 
amount  of  which ,—$1,540  —will  be  paid  to  your  heirs 
in  the  event  of  your  death. 

What  Is  an  Endowment  Policy? 

An  endowment  life  insurance  policy  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  saving  money  for  use  at  a  future  time. 
Such  a  policy  is  at  once  an  investment  and  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy. 

An  endowment  policy  payable  at  the  end  of  10,  15, 
20,  25  or  any  other  specified  number  of  years. — or 
payable  at  a  certain  age,  60,  65,  or  70, — is  a  form  of 
term  insurance. 

You  pay  premiums  only  for  the  length  of  time 
named  in  your  policy, — 10,  15,  20  years,  or  until 
you  reach  a  certain  age.  During  all  that  time  you 
are  fully  insured  for  the  full  amount  of  the  policy. 

When  you  make  the  last  payment  called  for  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy, — the  10th,  15th  or  20th,  or 
when  you  reach  the  specified  age, — 60,  65,  or  75, 
you  are  entitled  to  the  payment  of  the  policy  in  full. 

If  you  buy  an  endowment  policy,  you  protect  your 
heirs  during  the  period  in  which  the  policy  is  in  force, 
and  you  gain  for  yourself  a  large  sum  of  money  at  a 
time  when  you  are  most  likely  to  need  it. 

An  endowment  policy  will  aid  you  in  cultivating 
the  habit  of  saving.  Year  after  year  you  put  money 
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aside  with  the  knowledge  that  you  are  saving  a  defi¬ 
nite  sum,  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  yourself. 

If  you  are  35  years  of  age,  you  can  obtain  an  en¬ 
dowment  policy  for  an  amount  of  about  $5,000,  pay¬ 
able  in  20  years,  by  paying  a  premium  of  about  $250 
per  year.  Yo\i  can  obtain  an  endowment  policy  for 
an  amount  of  $10,000,  payable  in  20  years,  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium  of  about  $500  per  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  20th  year  you  may  withdraw  in 
cash  $5,000,  or  $10,000,  in  accordance  with  the  face 
of  your  policy. 

After  you  have  made  ten  payments,  if  you  find  you 
can  afford  to  make  no  further  payments,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  withdraw  in  actual  cash,  on  a  $5,000  policy, 
over  $2,000;  and  on  a  $10,000  policy,  over  $4,000; 
or  you  can  allow  your  insurance  to  be  extended  for 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  will  expire;  or  you 
can  accept  paid-up  insurance  for  an  amount  over 
$2,600,  or  over  $5,000,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  annual  premiums  for  endowment  policies  are 
comparatively  large;  but  such  policies  give  you  the 
advantage  of  gaining  a  large  amount  of  money  for 
your  own  use,  at  a  time  in  life  when  you  may  be 
seriously  in  need  of  money. 

A  man  planned  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  lot  in  a 
suburban  neighborhood.  He  took  out  an  endowment 
policy,  payable  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  policy  compelled  him  to  make  payments 
with  regularity.  Year  by  year  the  man  paid  his  pre- 
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mium$,  and  perfected  his  plans  for  the  house.  Then 
at  last  the  time  came  when  he  drew  the  money  and 
set  the  carpenters  and  builders  at  work.  The  house 
grew  before  his  eyes.  It  was  the  vision  of  ten  years 
made  real.  Into  that  house,  went  the  happiness  that 
there  had  gone  into  ten  years  of  interested  saving. 

What  Is  a  Modified  Endowment  Policy? 

A  modified  endowment  policy  may  be  made  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms. 

One  type  of  modified  endowment,  if  taken  under 
the  20-payment  plan,  at  the  age  of  35,  at  an  annual 
premium  of  a  little  over  $400,  entitles  your  heirs  to 
$10,000,  if  you  die  within  the  period  of  20  years. 

If  you  live,  and  after  the  20th  payment,  wish  to 
withdraw  your  endowment,  the  sum  that  you  can 
withdraw  will  be  a  little  over  $8,000. 

Such  a  form  of  policy,  while  it  decreases  the  amount 
you  can  withdraw  as  endowment,  increases  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  during  the  period  of  the 
policy. 

After  you  have  made  the  20th  payment  on  the 
policy  named  above,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  withdraw 
the  endowment  of  somewhat  over  $8,000,  you  can 
accept  a  paid-up  policy,  provided  you  are  still  in  good 
health,  for  an  amount  over  $14,000.  This  amount 
will  be  paid  only  upon  your  death. 

A  policy  of  this  kind  gives  your  heirs  a  great  amount 
of  protection. 
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You  can  also,  if  you  wish,  withdraw  over  $2,500  in 
cash,  for  your  own  immediate  use,  and  accept  a  paid- 
up  policy  for  $10,000. 

You  can  likewise  accept  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
income  for  the  entire  remainder  of  your  life,  of  over 
$300  per  year,  and  a  paid-up  policy  for  an  amount 
over  $8,000. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  give  up  every  form  of  in¬ 
surance  whatever,  and  accept  the  payment  of  nearly 
$700  annually  as  long  as  you  live,  in  full  settlement 
of  your  policy. 

Thus,  the  insurance  company  to  which  you  would 
have  paid  over  $400  a  year  for  20  years  might,  if 
you  live  to  be  75  years  of  age,  pay  you  nearly  $700 
a  year  for  20  years ! 

Such  modifications  of  endowment  policies  are  most 
attractive,  for  this  form  of  insurance  offers  per¬ 
sonal  advantages  that  other  forms  of  insurance  do 
not  offer. 

What  Is  a  Child’s  Endowment  Policy? 

Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  present  to  your  child, 
at  the  age  of  21, — $500? 

If  you  have  that  wish,  you  may  buy  a  child’s  en¬ 
dowment  policy  for  $500.  You  may  take  out  such  a 
policy  at  any  time  when  your  child  is  between  2  and 
15  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  terms  of  such  a  policy,  your  child 
is  insured,  and  you, — or  whoever  pays  the  premium, — 
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are  also  insured  for  the  amount  needed  at  any  time 
to  pay  any  premiums  that  still  remain  due. 

If  you  insured  your  child,  you  might  pay  annual 
premiums  as  long  as  you  live.  If  you  die  before  you 
are  able  to  complete  the  required  payments,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  consider  the  policy  fully  paid  up.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  company  will  pay  the  pre¬ 
miums  for  you ! 

You  are  absolutely  certain  that  your  child  at  the  age 
or  21,  or  at  whatever  other  age  is  named  in  the 
policy,  will  receive  the  amount  that  you  wish. 

You  cannot  accomplish  this  by  placing  money  in 
a  savings  bank,  or  by  any  other  means. 

What  Is  an  Installment  Policy? 

An  installment  policy,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a 
policy  on  which  you  pay  by  small  installments. 

Perhaps,  at  the  age  of  25,  you  find  that  you  are 
earning  little  money,  but  believe  that  you  should  carry 
a  small  amount  of  insurance.  You  take  out  a  whole 
life  policy  for  the  amount  of  $250,  for  about  14c.  a 
week.  You  scarcely  notice  the  payment  of  so  small 
a  sum.  If  you  die,  the  insurance  company  will  pay 
your  heirs  $250. 

If  you  wish  to  make  payments  for  only  20  years, 
you  may  pay  for  a  policy  of  $250  at  the  rate  of  18c. 
a  week.  At  the  end  of  20  years  your  policy  will  be 
paid  up  in  full.  In  the  meantime,  you  have  been 
protected  to  the  amount  of  $250. 
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What  Is  an  Annuity? 

An  annuity  is  a  guaranteed  income  for  life.  For 
a  person  well  advanced  in  years,  an  annuity  is  the 
greatest  possible  protection. 

The  person  insured  under  an  annuity  is  absolutely 
certain : 

1.  To  receive  a  definite  sum  with  the  utmost 
regularity ; 

2.  Not  to  lose  his  money  by  poor  investment; 

3.  Not  to  lend  it  to  people  who  will  not  repay  it; 

4.  Not  to  give  it  away; 

5.  Not  to  spend  it  foolishly. 

The  principal,  as  it  were,  is  wholly  and  absolutely 
safe.  The  interest,  or  income,  is  positively  guar¬ 
anteed,  and  the  holder  of  an  annuity  is  freed  from 
every  financial  worry  about  the  matter. 

The  annuity  may  be  paid  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  annually,  semi-annually,  quarterly  or  monthly,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  original  contract. 

If  a  person  60  years  of  age  pays  about  $1,000  in 
cash,  he  can  buy  an  annuity  of  $100.  Every  year 
thereafter,  even  if  he  lives  to  be  95,  or  over,  the 
company  will  pay  him  $100. 

The  payment  of  $10,000  will  buy  an  annuity  of 
$1,000,  to  be  paid  thruout  life. 

If  payments  are  to  be  made  semi-annually,  quar¬ 
terly,  or  monthly,  the  cost  of  the  annuity  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  payments  made. 

Suppose  a  woman  65  years  of  age  has  $8,000  in 
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cash.  It  is  possible  that  she  might  invest  the  money 
so  successfully  that  it  will  return  her  5% — or  $400 
annually.  She  is  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one 
dependent  upon  her.  She  is  inexperienced  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  she  is  likely  to  make  unwise  investments 
that  will  leave  her  utterly  helpless  and  penniless,  at 
an  advanced  age.  With  her  $8,000  in  cash  she  can 
purchase  an  annuity  that  will  give  her  an  annual  re¬ 
turn  of  over  $800,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  she 
can  obtain  by  safe  investment  at  5%. 

Every  year,  as  long  as  she  lives,  she  will  receive 
over  $800.  If  she  lives  to  be  75  years  of  age,  the 
company  will  have  returned  to  her  more  than  she  paid 
the  company.  If  she  lives  to  the  age  of  85,  the  company 
will  have  paid  her  more  than  twice  the  amount  that 
she  paid  it.  xA.n  annuity  is  the  protection  of  old  age. 

At  her  death  the  annuity  ceases,  and  the  money 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  annuity  remains  with 
the  insurance  company  as  its  possession. 

Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  some  woman 
past  the  prime  of  life,  who  has  invested  her  money 
in  an  annuity.  If  you  are,  you  know  how  happy 
and  contented  she  is;  how  little  worry  she  feels  about 
money  matters.  She  knows  she  will  not  invest  her 
money  foolishly.  She  knows  her  relatives  will  not 
wheedle  it  from  her,  and  she  counts  to  a  penny  just 
how  much  money  is  coming  to  her  every  year.  She 
tells  you  the  precise  date  on  which  the  postman  will 
bring  the  checks.  She  has  protected  herself. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  HOUSEHOLD 
ACCOUNTS 

Use  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  Book 

Many  kinds  of  books  have  been  planned  for  the 
keeping  of  household  accounts.  The  best  of  these 
is  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  Book,  published 
by  the  Independent  Corporation, — 311  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


The  Account  Book 

This  book,  or  rather  this  set  of  books,  is  planned  for 
four  years’  use.  The  principal  book  contains  112 
pages  8%  x  10%,  and  provides  for  the  keeping  of 
an  accurate  record  of  all  receipts ;  of  all  expenditures 
such  as  food,  rent,  repairs,  insurance,  railroad  and 
car  fare,  heat,  light,  water,  household  supplies,  furniture, 
laundry,  labor,  service,  telephone,  interest,  incidentals, 
income  taxes,  other  taxes,  clothing,  cleaning,  repairs, 
doctor,  dentist,  medicine,  postage,  stationery,  recreation, 
vacation,  books,  papers,  church,  charity,  gifts  to  friends, 
life  and  accident  insurance,  investments,  other  savings, 
etc. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System  shows 
you  exactly  how  to  plan  a  budget  system  for  your 
household,  and  thus  not  only  know  how  to  save  money, 
but  how  to  make  your  money  buy  much  more  than  it 
ever  bought  before. 


Month  of 
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The  Ferrin  Kitchen  Calendar 

With  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System 
comes  the  Ferrin  Kitchen  Calendar,  containing  a  page 
for  every  week  in  the  year,  so  that  a  woman  in  her 
kitchen  can  keep  an  account  of  her  daily  purchases. 

THE  FERRIN  KITCHEN  CALENDAR 

To  Aooompany  Tho  Ferrin  Money  Making  Aoeount  Book 


IVeek  ending/p 


PARTICULARS 

SUN. 

MON. 

TUES. 

WED. 

THUR. 

FRI. 

SAT. 

TOTAL 

A 

Butter,  Milk,  Cream,  Eggs 

B 

Fish,  Meat,  Ice 

C 

Baker,  Grocer 

D 

Fruit,  Vegetables 

E 

Rent,  Repairs 

F 

Carfare 

G 

Heat,  Light.  Water 

H 

Household  Supplies 

I 

Laundry,  Labor 

J 

Telephone 

L 

Incidentals 

THINGS  TO  BE  DONE  DURING  THE  WEEK 


Sunday _ 

Monday  _ _ _ 

Tuesday _ . _ 

Wednesday  _ 

Thursday  _ 

Friday  _ 

Saturday _ _ _ _ 

Published  by  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  119  Wait  40th  Straet,  New  York  = 

At  the  end  of  a  week  she  may  enter  the  accounts  in  the 
permanent  record. 

The  Ferrin  Pocket  Account  Book 

As  part  of  the  same  system  there  is  also  the  Ferrin 
Pocket  Account  Book  that  the  man  of  the  house  can 
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carry  in  his  pocket  for  recording  his  own  daily  ac¬ 
counts.  This  book  of  112  pages  contains  columns  for 
salary,  interest,  food  or  meals,  rent,  taxes,  heat,  light, 
railroad  and  car  fare,  telephone,  incidentials,  clothing, 
doctor,  dentist,  postage,  stationery,  books,  papers, 


RECEIPTS  AND 

SUN. 


WEEK  ENDING 


192 


W1D. 


TOURS. 


Salary 


Interest 


Total 


EXPENSES 


Food  or  Meals 


Rent 


Taxes 


Interest 


Heat,  Light 


Household  Supplies 


Laundry 


R.  R-  and  Carfare 


Telephone 


Incidentals 


Clothing 


Doctor.  Dentist 


Postage,  Stationery 


Recreation,  Vacation 


Books,  Papers 


Church,  Charity 


Gifts  to  Friends 


Life  Insurance 


Investments 


Total  Paid  Out 


magazines,  life  and  accident  insurance,  investments, 
etc.  It  is  for  the  man  everything  that  the  kitchen 
calendar  is  for  the  housekeeper. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  man  of  the  house  may 
transfer  the  records  to  the  permanent  account  book. 
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The  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance 
Register 

Another  part  of  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account 
System  is  the  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance  Register 


INVESTMENT 

RECORD 

Name  of 

Investment 

Address 

Rate 

Acquired 

Principal  $ 

Date  Due 

Dividend  or 

Interest  Rate 

% 

Amount  of 
Interest  $ 

Interest 

Dates 

Where 

Payable 

No.  of  Bonds 
or  Shares 

Serial 

Numbers 

Par  Value 
of  each  $ 

Price 

Paid  $ 

Insurance 
on  Property  $ 

Name  of 
Ins.  Co. 

Address 

Bought  of 

Sold  to 

Date 

Sold 

Amount 
Received  $ 

Net 

Profit  $ 

Memoranda 

PRINCIPAL 

INTEREST  OR  DIVIDENDS 

Date 

Amount 

Received 

Date 

Amount  | 

Received  | 

Date 

Amount 

Received 

Date 

Amount 

Received 

— M 

— " 

in  which  you  can  keep  an  exact  record  of  all  invest¬ 
ments  of  every  description;  the  date  when  every  in¬ 
vestment  was  acquired,  principal,  date  when  due,  divi¬ 
dend  or  interest  rate,  amount  of  interest,  where  payable, 
number  of  points  or  shares  of  stock,  serial  numbers, 
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par  value  of  every  parcel  you  bought;  to  whom  sold, 
date  sold,  amount  resold,  and  your  net  profit. 

There  is  also  room  in  this  register  for  a  record  of 
insurance  policies  of  every  description,  such  as  life, 
accident,  fire,  burglary,  employers’  liability  and  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance. 

The  book  gives  spaces  for  the  exact  name  of  the 
person  or  property  insured,  his  address,  the  name  of  the 
insurance  company  and  its  address,  the  name  and  the 
address  of  the  agent,  date  when  insured,  policy  number, 
kind  of  policy,  amount  of  insurance,  amount  of  pre¬ 
mium,  premium  dates,  expiration,  beneficiary,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Ferrin  Household  Inventory  and  the  Fire 
Insurance  Record 

Still  another  part  of  the  Ferrin  Money  Making 
Account  System  is  the  Ferrin  Household  Inventory 
and  Fire  Insurance  Record,  a  record  that  aids  you  in 
making  a  complete  and  accurate  inventory  of  every 
room  in  your  house.  It  shows  you  exactly  what 
property  you  have,  the  date  when  any  article  was 
bought,  and  the  price  you  paid.  It  gives  space  for 
a  record  of  fire  insurance  policies,  the  name  of  the 
company,  the  policy  number,  the  amount  of  insurance, 
premium,  when  premium  is  due,  date  of  expiration, 
and  name  of  the  broker  through  whom  the  insurance 
was  procured. 

Such  a  household  record  not  only  shows  you  what 
you  have,  and  thereby  aids  you  in  maintaining 
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efficiency  in  your  home,  but  it  also  enables  you  to 
make  immediate  claims  for  any  loss  by  fire. 

Follow  the  Budget  System 

By  using  the  Books  of  the  Ferrin  Money  Making 
Account  System  just  mentioned,  you  will  not  only 
be  able  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  your  ex¬ 
penses  and  investments,  but  you  will  also  be  able  to 
follow  the  budget  system. 

In  these  days,  cities  and  other  great  bodies  having 
the  distribution  of  great  sums  of  money,  follow  the 
budget  system. 

The  budget  system  is  merely  a  carefully  planned, 
scientific  method  of  preparing  for  the  spending  of 
money. 

It  enables  the  maker  of  the  system  to  bring  about 
a  fair  distribution  that  will  give  sufficient  money  for 
every  type  of  expenditure.  In  other  words,  it  ap¬ 
parently  makes  money  go  further,  buy  more  and  last 
longer. 

A  financial  system  that  aids  a  great  organization, 
is  likely  to  aid  an  individual.  If  you  apply  the  budget 
system  to  your  own  household  expenses  you  will,  with¬ 
out  question,  be  able  to  live  without  feeling  at  any 
time  that  you  are  cramped  for  money. 

If  you  have  made  your  budget  properly,  you  will 
always  have  money  when  you  wish  it,  and  will  have 
enough  money  to  meet  your  needs. 
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A  housekeeper  who  did  not  believe  either  in  keep- 
ing  household  accounts,  or  in  following'  the  budget 
system,  was  persuaded  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  to  make  plans  for  future  expenses. 
At  first  she  complained  that  it  was  troublesome  to 
keep  a  record.  Little  by  little  she  fell  into  the  record 
making  habit.  Now  several  years  have  passed  and 
she  keeps  her  records  and  plans  her  expenditures  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  if  she  were  taking  part  in  an 
interesting  game.  Better  than  that,  she  feels  that  she 
has  more  money  than  she  ever  had  before,  and  that  she 
is  better  able  to  meet  expenses. 

Make  Your  Budget  Carefully 

The  difficulty  comes  in  the  making  of  the  budget. 
If  you  had  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  no  more,  you 
may  reasonably  believe  that  no  budget  system  that 
you  could  possibly  plan  would  enable  you  to  make 
that  one  thousand  dollars  seem  sufficient.  The  budget 
system  will  not  multiply  money,  but  it  will  enable  you 
to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  your  money. 

If  you  have  only  one  thousand  dollars  to  spend,  it 
is  reasonable  for  you  to  divide  that  one  thousand 
dollars  in  accordance  with  your  actual  needs.  In  mak¬ 
ing  your  budget  you  will  have  to  plan  rigorous  economy. 
You  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind,  once  and  for 
all,  to  go  without  certain  things,  and  to  buy  only  what 
is  necessary. 
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Use  Your  Past  Experience  as  a  Guide 

No  one  can  tell  you  what  proportion  of  your  in¬ 
come  you  should  spend  for  food,  what  proportion  for 
clothing,  and  the  like,  just  as  no  one  can  tell  you  ex¬ 
actly  how  long  steps  you  should  take  in  walking.  But 
you  can  measure  your  own  steps  and  determine  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  average  length  of  your  step 
in  walking.  So  you  can  notice  what  you  have  spent 
during  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Repeated  observations  will  give  you  material  for 
planning  what  your  future  expenses  are  likely  to  be 
or  what  they  should  be. 

Taking  your  past  expenses  as  a  guide,  make  out  a 
budget  for  a  month.  Do  this  by  putting  down,  in 
advance,  in  the  form  of  a  tabulated  list,  all  the  items 
for  which  you  will  spend  money  during  the  month, 
and  the  amount  of  money  you  expect  to  spend  for 
every  item. 

During  the  month,  keep  a  careful  record  of  expenses. 
In  a  column  opposite  the  estimated  expenses,  place 
the  actual  expenses.  Of  course,  the  items  will  not  ex¬ 
actly  correspond.  In  fact,  you  do  not  expect  them  to 
correspond  closely.  But  there  will  be  an  average  of 
correspondence,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  you 
will  have  approximated  the  budget  allowances  that  you 
planned. 

As  a  result  of  study  of  the  budget,  and  of  actual 
expenses,  plan  a  budget  for  the  following  month.  With 
your  past  experience  in  budget  making,  you  should 
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make  a  closer  approximation  for  every  item.  As  month 
succeeds  month,  you  will  come  closer  and  closer  to 
making  your  budget  estimate  and  your  actual  outlay 
for  any  one  item  exactly  correspond. 

In  fact,  you  can  make  the  keeping  of  your  accounts 
as  interesting  a  sport  as  playing  a  game.  It  is  a  kind 
of  “solitaire.”  You  win  in  the  proportion  that  you 
bring  your  actual  expenses  into  harmony  with  your 
budget  estimate. 

Best  of  all,  you  learn  to  be  economical  and  to  find 
ways  that  you  did  not  conceive  of  for  saving. 

For  What  Should  You  Spend  Your  Money? 

Money  is  useful  only  for  what  it  will  buy.  Now, 
what  should  your  money  purchase  for  you? 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  purchase  a  home  of  some 
kind,  whether  that  home  be  a  single  rented  room  in 
a  boarding  house,  or  a  palatial  mansion  of  your  own. 
You  must  have  a  roof  to  cover  you  and  a  bed  in  which 
to  sleep. 

In  connection  with  this  home  you  must  pay  for 
rent,  or  for  maintenance,  such  as  light,  heat,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  all  other  costs  that  go  with  maintaining  a 
place  that  you  call  your  own. 

For  such  expenses,  some  estimate  that  you  should 
spend  from  )A,  to  *4  of  your  income. 

Your  second  need  is  for  food  for  yourself  and  for 
your  family.  This,  of  course,  includes  everything 
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that  you  need  in  order  to  support  your  bodily  wants, 
and  supply  you  with  palatable  luxuries. 

For  such  a  prime  necessity  of  life  you  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  from  to  ^  of  your  total  income. 

In  other  words,  for  a  home  and  its  support,  and  for 
food  for  yourself  and  your  family,  you  must  expect 
to  pay  from  2/$  to  y2  of  your  total  income,  the  frac¬ 
tion  varying  with  the  amount  of  income  that  you  have. 

Next  to  the  need  of  a  home  and  the  need  of  food, 
comes  the  need  of  something  to  wear,  which  includes 
everything  used  as  clothing  of  any  description  for 
yourself  or  for  your  family. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  spent  %  of 
your  income  for  clothing. 


BUYING 

Saving  Money  by  Wise  Purchasing 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  save  money  is  to  save  in 
the  purchase  of  goods. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  buy  fewer 
goods,  or  buy  cheap  goods.  It  simply  means,  be  care¬ 
ful  in  making  purchases. 

Two  neighbors,  living  side  by  side  on  the  same 
block  and  having  exactly  the  same  income,  may  make 
a  great  deal  different  use  of  their  money.  One  may 
be  well  able  to  provide  for  his  family,  and  the  other 
may  always  be  annoyed  by  an  apparent  lack  of  money. 

A  woman  who  was  out  shopping  met  a  friend  of 
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hers  and  complained  that  she  could  not  possibly  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  necessities.  The  friend  asked  a  few 
questions  concerning  where  she  bought  her  goods,  and 
what  prices  she  paid.  She  found  that  in  every  instance 
she  was  able  to  tell  the  woman  who  had  complained, 
of  places  where  she  could  buy  the  same  things  at 
lower  prices.  “It  is  wonderful,”  said  the  complain¬ 
ing  woman.  “How  do  you  know  of  this?”  “I 
simply  have  the  courage  to  ask  questions,”  was  the 
answer.  “I  am  not  going  to  pay  more  than  I  have 
to.  That  woman  makes  her  shopping  take  on 
the  fascination  that  a  man  finds  in  going  hunting  or 
fishing.  It  is  not  with  her  merely  a  case  of  buying 
goods,  but  one  of  finding  good  goods  at  cheap  prices. 

Investigate  Market  Conditions 

No  matter  what  it  is  that  you  propose  to  buy, 
whether  it  be  a  roast  of  beef  for  dinner,  an  automobile, 
a  new  home  for  the  family,  or  a  bond  and  mortgage, 
investigate  conditions. 

There  is  always  more  than  one  market  for  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  sold.  There  is  always  a  time  when 
prices  are  high  and  a  time  when  prices  are  low.  Dif¬ 
ferent  grocery  stores  on  the  same  block  may  charge 
very  different  prices  for  exactly  the  same  goods.* 

It  is  so  with  everything  that  you  can  buy.  Investi¬ 
gate  market  conditions,  and  save  money.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  ask  questions.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to 
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ask  questions,  and  to  go  away  without  making  a  pur¬ 
chase,  no  matter  how  importunate  dealers  may  be. 

In  the  little  business  matters  of  daily  life,  such  as 
buying  food  and  clothing,  you  will  soon  learn  which 
stores  or  which  sections  of  the  city  offer  you  the 
best  advantages.  Even  then,  constantly  ask  questions 
concerning  prices. 

Investigate,  study  and  compare.  You  can  make  a 
most  interesting  game  out  of  the  hunt  for  bargains. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  you  will  save  many  dollars. 

Write  for  Catalogs 

In  addition  to  making  investigations  of  local  con¬ 
ditions,  and  asking  prices,  send  for  catalogs. 

Many  great  companies  make  a  business  of  supply¬ 
ing  everything  that  is  needed  for  the  home.  Some  of 
these  companies  have  the  highest  reputation  for  hon¬ 
esty  and  fair  dealing. 

Find  out,  by  inquiry  among  your  acquaintances, 
which  of  these  companies  is  most  reliable.  Then 
write  for  catalogs.  Compare  the  prices  named  in 
the  catalogs  with  the  prices  named  by  your  local 
dealers. 

If  you  order  by  mail,  order  on  approval,  so  that 
you  will  never  be  obliged  to  keep  goods  that  dis¬ 
please  you.  By  ordering  in  this  way  you  can  buy 
easily  and  cheaply,  and  you  can  save  a  good  amount 
every  year. 
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Anticipate  Your  Needs 

Whether  you  buy  of  local  dealers,  or  from  mail  or¬ 
der  houses,  order  your  supplies  well  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  you  will  need  them. 

The  first  reason  for  doing  this  is  economy.  When 
you  order  in  advance  of  your  needs  you  are  able  to 
make  your  decisions  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  You  are 
not  obliged  by  immediate  need  to  order  goods  that 
are  expensive. 

The  proverb  that  says  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine” 
applies  particularly  to  buying.  A  well-planned  or¬ 
der,  placed  in  advance,  not  only  saves  vexation  but 
also  money. 

Order  in  Large  Lots  When  Possible 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  economy  to  gain  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  comes  from  buying  a  number  of  articles 
of  the  same  kind  at  once. 

Usually  you  obtain  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 
Sometimes  you  not  only  obtain  a  reduction  in  price 
but  you  also  gain  the  advantage  of  premium  well 
worth  the  obtaining. 

It  always  pays  to  buy  in  large  lots.  Grocery  sup¬ 
plies  that  will  not  spoil  should  always  be  purchased 
in  fairly  large  lots,  for  convenience,  if  for  nothing 
else.  8 

When  you  buy  fairly  large  lots  never  buy  more 
than  you  are  likely  to  use  within  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture.  Keep  watch  of  times  when  prices  are  low,  and 
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accumulate  material  that  you  can  use  during  any 
comparatively  short  period  of  high  prices. 

Avoid  Daily  Buying 

Whatever  you  do,  try  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of 
making  daily  purchases.  If  you  make  it  necessary 
for  yourself  to  make  daily  purchases  of  everything 
you  need,  you  place  yourself  in  what  is  practically 
a  “hand-to-mouth  existence.”  You  use  up  valuable 
time,  and  usually,  by  such  a  method,  you  pay  more 
for  your  goods. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  find  it  impossible  to  order 
a  week  or  a  month  ahead  of  time  by  the  lot  system, 
order  as  many  days  in  advance  as  you  can  with 
convenience. 

Examine  All  Goods  as  Soon  as  They  Are 
Delivered 

Whenever  goods  that  you  have  ordered  arrive,  un¬ 
pack  them  at  once  and  examine  them  to  see  that  they 
are  in  satisfactory  condition. 

Frequently  books  come  from  publishers,  with  pages 
torn  out,  soiled,  or  altogether  missing.  Packages  are 
delivered  by  the  grocer  containing  fewer  articles  than 
those  ordered.  Other  packages  come  containing  some 
things  that  you  ordered,  and  some  that  you  did  not 
order. 

Inspect  every  order  just  as  soon  as  the  goods  arrive, 
no  matter  what  the  goods  are,  or  how  trustworthy  the 
firm  is  that  sends  them. 
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Mistakes  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  “even  in 
the  best  of  families,”  that  you  are  certain  to  save 
money  by  examining  all  goods. 

A  housekeeper  one  month  kept  a  record  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  she  saved  by  examining  goods 
t  at  ad  been  sent.  To  her  astonishment,  she  found 
that  she  saved  in  a  single  month,  an  amount  of 
money  that  was  quite  beyond  her  belief.  The  loss 
that  she  would  have  experienced,  she  said,  would  have 
been  due  not  only  to  the  carelessness  of  merchants, 
but  to  her  own  carelessness  in  failing  to  check  orders. 
In  not  a  single  case  was  she  led  to  believe  that  mer¬ 
chants  had  deliberately  intended  to  cheat  her.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  carelessness. 


Weigh  Goods  That  Are  Bought  by  the  Pound 

Keep  reliable  scales  in  your  kitchen,  and  weigh  all 
goods  that  you  purchase  by  weight,-„0t  so  much  to 
detect  dishonesty  as  to  detect  carelessness. 

In  the  haste  of  sending  out  many  orders  even  the 
most  honest  dealers  may  make  serious  mistakes. 
Weigh  any  purchase  as  soon  as  it  arrives.  Likewise 
tes^qualities  to  see  if  you  have  been  given  what  you’ 

You  will  gain  better  service  from  your  tradesmen, 
and  you  will  save  much  actual  value  by  paying  at- 
tention  to  the  above  suggestions. 
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Add  the  Items  on  All  Bills  that  Are  Presented 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  paying  any  bill  with¬ 
out  yourself  checking  every  item  and  making  the 
addition. 

Sometimes  you  will  find  that  you  have  been  charged 
with  goods  that  you  did  not  purchase,  or  with  goods 
that  you  returned.  At  other  times  you  will  find  er¬ 
rors  in  adddition. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  let  your  tradespeople 
know  that  you  check  every  item,  and  that  you  add 
all  your  accounts. 

Pay  Bills  by  Checks 

Do  not  annoy  yourself  by  making  daily  purchases 
and  by  paying  in  cash.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  pay  by  the  week  or  by  the  month,  by  means 
of  a  check. 

Cash  payments  made  daily  are  troublesome  both 
to  you  and  to  your  tradespeople.  It  necessitates  the 
handling  of  much  small  change,  and  it  occupies  much 
time. 

When  you  pay  daily  by  cash,  you  are  likely  to  spend 
more  in  a  week,  or  in  a  month,  than  you  would  if 
you  pay  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  by  means  of 
checks.  The  single  payment  once  a  week,  or  once  a 
month,  calls  your  attention  sharply  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  you  spend,  and  acts  as  a  brake  on  ex¬ 
travagance. 

In  addition  to  this,  payment  by  check  gives  you  an 
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absolute  receipt  for  your  money,  and  a  complete 
record. 

Charge  Accounts  Command  Respect 

Payment  of  accounts  by  check  means,  of  course,  the 
keeping  of  a  charge  account.  As  a  rule,  tradespeople 
respect  their  account  customers  and  give  them  every 
possible  advantage  in  order  to  retain  their  custom. 

When  you  have  a  charge  account  you  find  it  easier 
to  rectify  mistakes,  and  to  gain  the  best  advantages. 

Do  not  let  a  charge  account  draw  you  into  making 
unnecessary  purchases.  In  order  to  keep  your  charge 
account  within  bounds,  make  a  daily  record  of  orders 
and  prices,  just  as  you  would  do  if  you  actually  had 
spent  cash. 

This  daily  record  will  stop  extravagance.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  or  month,  it  will  serve  as  a  check  for 
the  bills  that  are  presented. 

File  All  Receipts 

If  you  pay  by  check,  file  the  checks  returned  to  you 
by  the  bank,  in  the  order  of  dates,  or  in  numerical 
order. 

Likewise,  file  all  receipted  bills, — not  in  a  “hit-or- 
miss  fashion/’  but  systematically. 

One  good  method  is  to  file  bills  by  definite  periods 
of  time.  If  you  make  payments  by  the  week,  fasten 
together  all  the  bills  for  a  single  week.  If  you  pay 
by  the  month,  fasten  together  all  the  bills  for  a  single 
month.  Label  every  package  plainly  with  the  period 
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of  time  that  it  represents,  and  file  all  the  bills  in  an 
ordinary  letter  file. 

Another  good  method  is  to  fasten  together  all  bills 
of  the  same  kind,  such  as  all  grocery  bills,  or  all 
butcher’s  bills,  or  all  laundry  bills,  or  all  light  bills,  etc. 

If  you  do  this,  file  the  bills  systematically  by  date, 
so  that  you  can  make  immediate  reference  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  bill.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fasten  the  bills  of  a 
similar  kind  together  with  at  least  two  brass  fasteners. 

Do  not  paste  together  any  bills  that  you  may  be  likely 
to  use. 

Keep  all  your  receipts  in  systematic  order  until  you 
are  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  reference  to  them  again. 

Your  most  important  bills,  that  is,  bills  for  large 
amounts,  or  for  special  articles,  such  as  watches,  rings, 
or  important  pieces  of  furniture,  you  should  file  for 
permanent  keeping.  It  may  be  that  years  after  you 
have  made  the  purchase  you  will  wish  to  make 
reference  to  the  receipted  bill. 

Avoid  Purchase  by  Installment 

The  world  is  full  of  opportunities  to  buy  by  in¬ 
stallment.  As  a  general  thing,  buying  by  installment 
is  not  a  wise  method  of  making  a  purchase. 

It  seems  comparatively  easy  to  spend  two  or  three 
dollars  a  month  where  it  would  seem  exceedingly 
difficult  to  spend  $30,  $40,  or  $50  at  a  time.  In  the 
end,  however,  buying  by  installment  costs  the  same, 
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and  usually  considerably  more,  than  by  buying  by  im¬ 
mediate  payment. 

Furthermore,  installment  purchasing  leads  you  to 
the  making  of  purchases  that  you  do  not  really  need. 

As  a  general  principle,  do  not  buy  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  You  will  find,  of  course,  many  exceptions 
to  this  general  principle. 

It  is  wise  to  plan  to  buy  a  house  on  the  installment 
plan.  It  is  wise  to  buy  an  endowment  life  insurance 
policy  by  the  installment  plan.  It  is  wise  to  buy  many 
other  things  by  installment,  but  before  you  make  any 
contract  to  pay  by  installment,  ask  yourself  seriously, 
first,  if  you  need  the  purchase,  and  secondly,  if  you 
can  afford  it. 

FURNISHING  THE  HOME 

Buy  Furniture  for  Permanent  Use 

The  buying  of  furniture  for  a  home  is  the  making 
of  an  investment  on  which  you  will  draw  interest 
during  many  years,  in  the  form  of  pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort. 

You  would  not  invest  your  money  in  any  investment 
on  which  you  would  be  likely,  in  a  short  time,  to 
lose  your  principal.  You  invest  your  money  where  the 
principal  will  be  safe,  and  where  a  good  return  in  the 
form  of  income  will  be  made  possible. 

Sometimes  it  is  wise  for  people  to  buy  make-shift 
furniture,  but  those  times  are  unusual. 
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If  you  intend  to  live  in  one  city  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  and  then  to  move  elsewhere  to  make  your 
permanent  home,  you  will  find  it  best  to  buy  furniture 
that  you  can  dispose  of  when  you  give  up  your  tem¬ 
porary  living  place. 

When  you  found  a  home,  buy  for  permanence.  Do 
not  buy  what  happens  to  be  cheap,  or  easily  purchased. 
Make  your  purchases  slowly,  even  if  for  a  few  days, 
or  for  several  weeks,  it  puts  you  to  some  slight  in¬ 
convenience. 

Make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  not  buy  any  piece 
of  furniture  that  will  not  continue  to  delight  your 
eyes  from  year  to  year,  for  many  years. 

In  an  eastern  city  there  is  a  modest  home,  whose 
every  article  of  furniture  is  beautifully  artistic,  and 
of  considerable  value.  That  is  because  the  man  and 
woman  who  furnished  the  home  bought  always  for 
life  and  never  for  temporary  use.  They  preferred  to 
go  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  without  the  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  furniture  that  they  wished,  rather  than 
buy  something  that  they  would  not  wish  to  keep.  Today 
their  home  is  a  delight  to  them,  and  the  envy  of  all 
their  callers,  every  one  of  whom  thinks  that  such 
furniture  is  beyond  his  own  reach,  as  it  really  is  un¬ 
less  he  is  both  patient  in  his  buying  and  determined 
to  buy  nothing  but  the  best. 

Buy  for  Usefulness 

Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  good  taste  than  the 
weak-looking  chairs  on  which  no  one  dare  sit,  or  the 
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stiff,  clumsy,  uncomfortable  furniture  that  gives  no 
suggestion  of  comfort  and  of  convenience. 

Furniture  that  exists  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  looked  at  is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  distinctly  in 
the  way.  It  is  an  emblem  of  discomfort.  It  is  an 
affront  to  good  intelligence. 

Whatever  furniture  you  buy,  whether  chair,  table, 
desk,  bed,  or  bookcase,  should  be  primarily  for  actual  use. 

That  use  should  be  emphasized  by  the  object  itself. 

The  furniture  should  not  pretend  to  be  something 
that  it  is  not. 

A  plain,  solid,  oak  chair,  that  in  every  line  purports 
to  be  a  chair,  is  far  better  than  a  chair  carved  to 
represent  a  mass  of  leaves  and  twining  vines.  A  per¬ 
manent,  brick  fire-place,  in  which  you  can  burn  wood 
or  coal  in  an  honest  grate,  is  infinitely  superior  to  an 
imitation  fire-place  that  burns  theatrical  metal  logs 
with  asbestos  ashes  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
surface. 

A  plain,  cheap  metal  gas-heater  that  fully  looks  its 
part,  and  that  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  else, 
is  superior  to  the  gas-heater  that  imitates  a  real  fire¬ 
place. 

Let  it  be  so  with  all  that  you  buy  for  your  house. 
Buy  something  that  looks  its  part.  Do  not  buy  things 
of  iron  or  brass  that  are  made  to  look  like  wood ;  or 
things  of  metal  that  are  made  to  look  like  tiling;  or 
boards,  or  things  of  wood  that  are  made  to  look  like 
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leaves  and  vines ;  or  dishes  that  are  made  to  look  like 
great,  green  leaves. 

Let  everything  that  you  buy  be  bought  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  purpose,  and  look  as  tho  it  were  meant  to  fulfil 
that  purpose. 

In  general,  durability  and  usefulness  and  honesty 
will  lead  you  to  buy  furniture  made  substantially  and 
along  simple  lines.  They  will  lead  you  to  buy  furniture 
that  avoids  curves,  oblique  lines  and  bizarre  effects. 

The  furniture  of  your  house  will  look  solid,  sub¬ 
stantial,  well-made,  clean  and  straight  in  its  lines,  and 
it  will  be  thoroly  useful. 

You  will  not  have  any  useless  piece  of  furniture. 
There  will  be  no  room  in  which  you  can  be  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Your  house  will  be  for  use. 

Others  may  have  monstrosities  in  plush,  or  slender 
gilt  chairs  that  terrify  stout  people,  but  you  will  only 
have  that  furniture  that  is  strong,  durable  and  useful. 

Buy  for  Unity  of  Effect 

Do  not  buy  furniture  in  a  “hit-or-miss  way,”  so 
that,  in  any  one  room,  you  will  have  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  furniture. 

Buy  for  unity  of  effect,  so  that  every  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  a  room  will  harmonize  with  every  other  piece 
of  furniture,  and  all  will  produce  an  impression  of 
unity  for  the  entire  room. 

In  some  great  houses  there  are  special  rooms  known 
as  the  “Turkish  Room”  or  the  “Indian  Room.”  In 
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such  rooms  everything  in  the  room,  rugs,  pictures, 
chairs,  hangings, — unite  to  produce  a  desired  effect. 
Everything  that  might  interfere  with  the  production 
of  the  desired  effect  is  altogether  excluded  from  such 
rooms. 

In  an  ordinary  home  you  will  not  wish  to  produce 
such  odd  effects  as  “Turkish”  or  “Indian  Rooms,  but 
you  will  wish  to  produce  harmony  in  every  room. 

Exclude  from  every  room  anything  whatever,  even 
if  it  be  so  small  as  an  ash  tray,  that  interferes  with 
the  general  unity  of  effect. 

Buy  for  Beauty  of  Effect 

If  you  buy  for  durability  and  for  usefulness  you 
will  almost  always  buy  for  beauty,  but  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  case.  That  which  is  strong  and  useful  may 
or  may  not  be  beautiful. 

Buy  furniture  that  is  so  well  made,  so  well  polished, 
so  harmonious  in  style,  that  it  will  always  please  the 
eyes. 

Build  up  for  every  room  a  unity  of  effect  that  will 
always  be  thoroughly  pleasing. 

This  means  that  you  will  make  a  definite  attempt  to 
make  every  room  thoroughly  beautiful,  so  that  a  pho¬ 
tographer  might  come  to  your  house,  even  if  you  had 
little  money  to  spend  on  furniture,  and  photograph  your 
rooms  as  examples  of  comfortable,  homelike,  beautiful 
rooms. 
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Do  Not  Overburden  Your  Rooms 

In  order  to  produce  that  beauty  of  effect  that  would 
appeal  to  a  photographer  seeking  examples  of  artistic 
rooms,  furnish  your  rooms  simply. 

A  room  so  cluttered  up  with  furniture  that  one  can 
scarcely  move  across  it,  or  a  room  so  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  objects  that  it  looks  like  the  ante-room  of  an  auc¬ 
tion  chamber,  is  thoroughly  distressing  to  anyone  who 
loves  beauty  in  the  home. 

See  to  it  that  you  have  just  enough  furniture  in 
any  one  room  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  that  room 
satisfactorily.  Exclude  from  the  room  anything  that 
is  not  necessary  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  room. 

Sometimes  you  enter  a  room  that  is  so  filled  with 
furniture  of  every  description,  so  crammed  with  pil¬ 
lows,  so  hung  about  with  scarfs,  with  the  walls  so 
covered  with  pictures,  that  you  do  not  know  where  to 
stand  or  sit,  or  even  look.  The  room  is  too  crowded 
and*  too  confusing  to  give  the  slightest  peace  either  of 
mind  or  body. 

How  Much  Should  You  Spend  for  Furniture? 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  much 
you  should  spend  in  furnishing  your  home.  Certainly 
you  should  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  cheap  and  un¬ 
endurable  furniture,  and  of  extravagance. 

Durability,  usefulness  and  beauty  demand,  at  first,  a 
comparatively  large  outlay. 

For  a  man  with  only  a  moderately  comfortable  in- 
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come,  it  may  be  that  furnishing  the  home  completely 
will  cost  a  full  year’s  income. 

If  such  a  man  has  saved  up  money  for  founding  a 
home,  he  can  furnish  it  completely  at  once,  and  then, 
from  year  to  year,  pay  back  to  his  former  savings 
account  sums  that,  at  length,  will  total  the  amount  with¬ 
drawn.  In  this  way,  he  will  be  able  to  extend  the 
payment  of  his  furnishing  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  to  restore  his  former  savings  account. 

Usually  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  spend  such  a 
proportionately  large  sum  for  furniture,  nor  is  it  usually 
necessary  to  buy  immediately  everything  that  is  desired. 

No  matter  what  the  size  of  your  home  may  be, 
plan  exactly  what  you  need  for  every  room.  If  you  are 
able,  withdraw  from  your  savings  the  amount  needed 
for  permanent  furnishings,  and  plan  what  is  known 
in  the  stock  market  as  “amortization,”— that  is,  to 
set  aside  a  certain  sum  at  stated  periods  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt — in  other  words,  to  extend  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  your  furniture  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
to  restore  your  former  savings  account. 

Set  Aside  a  Replacement  Fund 

Every  year  your  furnishings  will  need  repairs,  or 
replacement  in  some  form. 

Set  aside  annually  a  certain  sum  in  order  to  keep 
your  furniture  in  the  serviceable  and  attractive  con¬ 
dition  that  you  like.  If  you  have  a  large  amount  of 
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furniture,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  spent  for  upkeep  and  for  restoration. 

Certainly  you  will  find  it  profitable  financially  to 
pay  out  comparatively  small  sums  from  year  to  year, 
and  to  keep  your  furniture  in  its  best  form.  Don’t 
let  your  furniture  wear  out,  and  involve  you  in  great 
expense. 

Keep  an  inventory  of  your  furnishings. 

Every  merchant,  at  stated  times,  takes  an  inventory 
of  stock.  He  finds  out  exactly  what  he  has,  and  in 
what  condition  it  is,  and  what  value  it  represents. 

Consider  your  furnishings  as  the  stock  in  trade, 
as  it  were,  of  your  home.  Take  a  full  inventory 
every  year.  After  examination  of  the  inventory, 
make  definite  plans  for  repair  or  for  replacement. 

The  Ferrin  Inventory  and  Fire  Insurance  Record 
will  help  you  to  make  a  complete  inventory  of  every 
room  in  your  house.  In  that  book  you  will  find  a 
full  page  for  every  room,  and  several  blank  pages  on 
which  you  can  write  additional  items. 

The  book  gives  what  any  such  book  should  give, — 
a  separate  page  for  every  one  of  the  following  rooms : 

1.  Reception  hall; 

2.  Parlor; 

3.  Living  room; 

4.  Library ; 

5.  Bed-rooms  and  closets; 

6.  Bath  room; 

7.  Linen  Closet; 
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8.  Dining  room  and  China  Closet ; 

9.  Kitchen  and  pantry; 

10.  Cellar; 

11.  Attic. 

The  following  page  from  the  Ferrin  Inventory  and 
Fire  Insurance  Record  shows  how  such  an  inven¬ 
tory  should  be  prepared.  Notice  that  the  page  gives 
space  for  the  number  of  items  mentioned;  the  date 
on  which  every  item  was  purchased,  and  the  price  of 
present  value: 


LIVING  ROOM 

N«.  of 
Items 

ITEMS  AND  DESCRIPTION 

U  D»te  Bought 

Price 

Book  Case 

Books 

Carpets 

Chairs 

Clock 

Couch 

Curtains 

Cushions 

Lamps 

Mirror 

Pictures 

Rugs 

Table 

L 

^Window ^ 

When  you  make  such  a  household  inventory  you 
find  exactly  what  you  have  on  hand.  Like  a  good 
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merchant,  you  are  able  to  take  the  proper  steps.  In 
the  event  of  a  fire  in  your  house,  the  inventory  is 
invaluable  in  preparing  insurance  claims. 

Under  any  circumstances,  keep  a  full  inventory, 
and  make  a  new  inventory  every  year. 

The  inventory  will  help  you  to  keep  your  house 
complete  and  beautiful  in  its  furnishings,  and  it  will 
help  you  also  to  avoid  expense. 

Insure  Your  Household  Furnishings 

When  you  have  made  an  inventory  of  your  house¬ 
hold  furnishings,  take  out  a  policy  of  fire  insurance 
on  your  household  equipment. 

Insure  your  furniture  fully,  so  that  fire  will  not 
oblige  you  to  spend  a  great  amount  of  money  in 
refitting  your  home.  Such  an  insurance  policy  will 
cost  little.  It  is  well  worth  all  its  costs,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  that  it  gives  is  very  great. 

Spend  Money  for  Luxuries 

Anything  that  is  not  strictly  a  necessity  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  luxury.  Some  luxuries,  however,  come 
near  to  being  necessities.  If  you  go  without  such 
forms  of  expenditure  you  will  feel  that  your  life  is 
not  giving  you  all  that  it  might. 

Some  authorities  say  that  you  should  spend  from 
l/s  to  %  of  your  income  for  various  purposes  that 
are  not  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
life. 

First,  and  practically  a  necessity  of  life,  spend 
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money  for  the  maintenance  of  perfect  physical  con¬ 
dition. 

Money  spent  for  the  improvement  of  your  health, 
the  care  of  your  eyesight,  the  care  of  your  hearing, 
the  improvement  of  your  personal  appearance,  and 
for  your  protection  against  disease  or  misfortune,  is 
money  well  invested,  even  when  such  expenses  are 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

No  family  can  live  entirely  of  itself.  It  should 
have  friendly  relations  with  neighboring  families. 
This  means  a  certain  amount  of  hospitality  that  will 
involve  additional  expenditure  for  food  or  service. 
All  such  expenses  are  well  worth  while. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while,  and  a  good  investment, 
if  you  have  a  whole  house,  or  a  large  family,  to 
.spend  liberally  for  household  service,  thus  freeing  the 
mistress  of  the  house  from  drudgery. 

In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  a  luxury  to  save  money, 
but  it  comes  very  close  to  being  a  necessity. 

It  is  so  certain  that  a  time  will  come  when  you 
will  need  money  immediately  for  an  unusual  emerg¬ 
ency  like  sickness  or  accident,  and  it  is  so  certain  that 
the  time  will  come  when  old  age  or  impaired  health 
will  reduce  your  earning  power,  that  you  should  make 
every  effort  to  put  aside  money  for  such  occasions. 

Do  this,  as  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  work,  through 
the  medium  of  Postal  Savings,  Savings  Banks,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bonds,  and  other  forms  of  saving  invest¬ 
ments. 
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Closely  allied  with  saving,  and  actually  a  method  of 
saving,  is  insurance,  in  its  various  forms. 

If  you  spend  money  for  any  kind  of  insurance  you 
are  actually  saving  money,  or  protecting  yourself 
against  the  possibility  of  losing  money.  If  you  avoid 
insurance  altogether  you  are  far  from  wise. 

Another  expense  that  is  not  strictly  necessary,  is 
what  might  be  called  the  expense  of  family  educa¬ 
tion. 

Education  is  not  entirely  a  matter  for  children, 
nor  does  the  period  of  education  end  with  childhood, 
nor  is  education  given  by  schools  alone. 

1.  You  need  to  subscribe  to  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

2.  You  need  to  buy  books. 

3.  You  need  to  attend  the  theater. 

4.  You  need  travel,  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

Subscribe  to  at  least  a  few  of  the  best  publications. 
Buy  at  least  a  few  of  the  best  books.  Go  to  some 
of  the  best  plays.  Take  such  journeys  as  your  income 
will  permit.  In  general,  do  something  every  year  to 
add  to  the  mental  development  of  yourself  and  of 
your  family. 

All  this  represents  forms  of  luxury,  but  money 
spend  for  such  adult  education  is  likely  to  return  a 
high  interest  in  the  form  of  improved  efficiency  and 
increased  opportunity. 
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If  you  have  children,  you  have  the  added  call  to 
spend  money  for  the  education  of  your  children. 

This  will  include  not  only  expenses  connected  with 
attendance  at  the  public  schools,  or  the  expenses  of 
attending  private  school,  but  also  expenses  for  train¬ 
ing  in  music,  for  attendance  at  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  and  at  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Great  demands  may  be  made  upon  you,  but  the  values 
to  be  gained  are  very  great. 

You  are  a  member  of  a  community,  and  you  and 
your  family  must  enter  into  all  forms  of  community 
life. 

1.  Contribute  to  the  church. 

2.  Give  to  various  forms  of  worthy  charity. 

3.  Belong  to  clubs  and  lodges. 

4.  Take  part  in  a  variety  of  community  activities. 

5.  Spend  money  for  citizenship. 

You  know  that  merchants  find  that  liberal  contri¬ 
butions  to  purposes  of  public  benefit  give  them  ex¬ 
cellent  advertising.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  and  your 
family  contribute  to  a  number  of  community,  State 
or  National  interests,  you  gain  increased  prestige. 

Last  of  all,  is  the  luxury  of  spending  money  for  what 
may  be  called  “A  good  time.” 

This  includes  every  form  of  expense  called  for  by 
mere  personal  pleasure. 

It  is  easiest  to  do  without  this  form  of  luxury.  If 
you  are  hard  pressed  for  money,  here  is  the  first  place 
where  you  should  economize,  for  you  can  find  your 
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pleasure  through  some  form  of  self-education  as  well 
as  through  mere  pleasure  seeking. 

If  you  have  no  need  to  be  particularly  saving,  money 
spent  honestly,  “for  a  good  time”  rounds  out  life  and 
gives  a  pleasant  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  you  will 
never  regret. 

There  is  many  a  family  that  could  well  afford  to 
spend  money  for  the  comforts,  the  conveniences  and 
the  luxuries  of  life,  that  goes  utterly  without  many  of 
the  things  that  make  life  worth  living.  A  rich  woman 
who  died,  leaving  a  large  estate,  with  which  her  heirs 
bought  houses,  automobiles,  and  various  luxuries,  lived 
without  even  a  telephone  in  her  house,  and  for  a  long 
time  without  electric  lights.  She  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  she  should  spend  money  only  for  the 
strict  necessities  of  life.  Her  mistake  was  serious 
indeed.  She  should  have  enjoyed  the  things  that  her 
money  brought  to  her  heirs.  There  is  none  so  poor 
who  cannot  afford  at  least  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life. 
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